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JUITIOR  EXTENSION  UOEZ  lU  OM^AHIO  * 


ka,Ja.:..^'-''/v];' '■'■-..-■  :,_    ;  By 


J.  E.  TJhiteloC'C 
Department  of  Agriculture 
Province  of  Ontario 
Toronto,  Canada. : 


As  your  chairman  has  iiitiiaated,  I  an  to  tell  you  something  of 
our  work  with  young  men  and  young  women  in  Ontario.   Introductory  to 
that,  and  to  give  you  the  hest  picture  of  the  situation,  I  believe  it 
would  he  in  order  to  say  a  few  v/ords  ahout  Ontario  in  general  and  the 
set-up  of  our  extension  work.  In  ouilding  a  program,  the  wisdom  of 
making  an  analysis  of  local  conditions  is  generally  admitted.  There- 
fore any  comments  v/hich  I  make  with  reference  to  my  home  Province  are 
off  ered.  from  that  vievrpoint*  ' 

Bounded  on  the  south  ^y   the  G-reat  Lakes,  Ontario  has  a  most 
diversified  agricult'iire.  It  is  1,000  miles  from'  east  to  west  and  also 
1,000  miles  from  north  to  south.  In  other  words,  Ontario  extends  from 
a  point  north  of  Albany,  H.  Y, ,  almost  as  far  west  as  the  Dalcotas,  and 
from  the  Great  Lakes  it  extends  north  to  Hudson  Bay.,  Of  the  230  million 
acres  of  land,  only  13-g-  million  acres  are  uaider  ctiltivation.  Of  neces- 
sity, our  agriculture  is  diversified,  growing  such  comparatively  tender 
crops  as  peaches,  tobacco,  and  even  sweotpotatoes,  in  a  limited  we.y,  in 
the  most  southerly  part  of  the  Province;  while  in  the  no^rth,  only  the 
more  hardy  small  fruits  and  vegetables,  grains  such  as  oats,  barley, 
spring  wheat,  and  clover,  can  be  grown  successfully.  Though  there  are 
at  least  20  million  acres  suitable  for  agriculture- in  that  huge  area 
which  we  call  northern  Ontario,  noted  primarily  for  its  mines  and  lumber, 
it  is  still  in  the  process  of  set'i^lement  in  many  parts. 

So  much  for  the  Province,  ejid  now  for  a  few  words  about  our 
extension  service.  In  each  county  of  southern  Ontario  and  in  nine 
districts  of  northern  Ontario,  we  have  an  agriculture.1  representative 
or  coxinty  agent,  50  in  all.  We  have  no  home  demonstrators  nor  have  we 

*  G-iven  at  the  Eighth  National  4-H  Club  Canip,  Washington,  D.  C, 
June  16,  1934. 

DISTRIBUTIOIT:  A  copy  of  this  circular  has  been  sent  to  each  State 
extension  director,  State  extension  leader,  extension  sociologist. 
State  agricultural  college  library,  and  experiment  station  library. 
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any  coTmty   club  agents.   In  the  past  it  was  c-astomary  to  appoint-. ■ 
assistant  representatives  in  some  10  or  11  of  the  larger  coiinties. 
Diaring  the  last  3  or  4  years,  ovdng  to  curtailment  in  appropriations, 
it  has  "been  necessary  to  dispense  with  all  "but  three  of  these  assist- 
ants. These  have  "been  retained  for  emergency  situations  and  at  the 
present  time  are  largely  engaged  in  junior  extension  work.  In 
contrast  to  the  situation  in  the  majority  of  your  States,  comparatively 
fev/  specialists  are  avo-ilatle  for  extension  work  in  Ontario.  There 
is  one  exception  to  this  statement,  in  that  we  have  home-economics 
specialists  who  are  available  to  carry  on  work  v/ith  the  older  girls 
and  women  e.t   certain  seasons  of  the  year.  I  mention  these  facts  to 
indicate  that  our  agricultural  representatives  are  pretty  largely 
playing  a  lone  hand  in  their  extension  programs.  They  are,  in  every 
sense  of  the  word,  the  representatives  of  the  Department  of  Agriculture 
in  their  respective  counties.  •  True,  they  are  not  responsihle  for  the 
enforcement  of  the  various  acts  but  thoy  are  the  key  men  in  their 
counties,  whether  it  he  for  a  junior  extension  project  or  a  problem  in 
senior  extension  connected  with  soils,  crops,  livestock,  or  farm" 
management.  ■■.,,. 

Tv^enty-seven  years   ago  our  agricultural  representative  service 
came  into  being.  Little  or  no  work  of  this  nature  had  been  previously 
attempted  on  this  continent.  TTith  no  experience  as  a  background  and 
no  definite  program  outlined  for  their  guidance,  the  first  men  were 
largely  left  on  their  own  resources.  As  was  to  be  expected,  there  was 
some  antagonism  and  opposition  on  the  part  of  some  farmers  ,tov;ard  the 
idea  of  a  "white-collar  man"  teaching  them,  how  to  farm.  In  the  early 
days,  our  representative  chose  to  v;ork  with  boys  and  girls  because  it 
was  the  line  of  least  resistance,  and  resulted  in  contacts  with  the 
older  folks.  From  this  beginning  was  built  up  our  junior  extension 
program  of  today. 

The  junior  extension  program  is  divided  into  three  phases, 
namely; 

Hural  school  fairs  -  for  boys  and  girls,  8  to  13  years  of  age. 
Boys*  and  girls'  club  work  -  for  boys  and  girls, 12  to  20  years 

inclusive. 
Junior  farmer  and  junior  institute  vrork  -  for  young  men  and 

young  women,  15  to  26  years  of  age.   ^  _  . 

It  is  in  the  third  phase  that  you  are  interested.   In  view  of  the  fact 
that  all  three  phases  are  correlated  and  serve  as  stepping  stones  for 
each  other,  I  believe  it  would  be  wise  to  say  a  few  words  about  rural- 
school  fairs  and  boys'  and  girls'  club  work.  As  the  name  iniplies, 
rural-school  fairs  are  conducted  vdth  boys  and  girls  enrolled  in  the 
rural  public  schools.  The  pupils  are,  for  the  most:  part,  8  to  13  years 
of  age.  Registered  grain,  vegetable,  and  flower  seed  are  distributed 
free  of  charge  to  the  boys  and  girls.  Up  until  the  last  5  or  6  years, 
certified  seed  potatoes,  eggs,  or  baby  chicks  were  also  distributed. 
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The  Seed  is  sovm  at  home  in  a  small  plot,  according  to  directions. 
The  plots  are  judged  during  the  summer  months  hy  a  local  leader,  and 
the  general  program  is  linked  as  closely  as  possihlo  with  the  teaching 
of  agriculture  and  nature  study  in  the  schoolroom.   In  Septemhef,  a 
fair  or  achievement  day  is  held  in  each  township.   To  this  center,  the 
"boys  and  girls  from  the  10,  12,  or  14  rural  schools  in  the  township 
"bring  their  exhibits  from  their  home  plots.   In  addition,  classes  for 
livestock,  frait,  nature-study  collections,  domestic  science,  writing, 
art,  and  farm  mechanics  are  included.   Interschool  contests  in  liv6stock 
and  domestic-science  judging,  weed  identification,  puhlic  speaking, 
school  choruses,  sports,  etc.,  as  well  as  reasons  and  demonstrations 
"by  the  official  judges,  complete  a  full  day's  program.   In  all,  106,555 
"boys  and  girls  participated  in  our  rural-school  fair  program  in  1933. 

The  second  phase  of  our  junior  program,  namely  "boys'  and  girls' 
club  work,  is  in  many  ways  similar  to  that  carried  on  in  this,  country* 
As  I  presume  most  of  you  are  aware,  our  clu'b  work  is  still  very  much  in 
its  infancy.  This  is  not  "because  of  a  lack  of  appreciation  of  the  value 
of  the  clu"b  work  -  far  from  it.   It  is,  however,  comparatively  new  \rork. 
with  us,  and  we  must,  of  necessity,  progress  slowly,  "because  of  the 
number  of  other  "irons  in  the  fire"  and  the  lack  of  field  assistants. 
There  are  a  few  features  in  which  I  believe  our  work  differs  from  yours: 

1.  It  is  organized  on  the  project  basis. 

2.  The  age  limits  are  12  to  20  years  inclusive  at  the  time  of 
.'  '"        enrollment.  . 

3.  I'ifty-f our  percent  of  our  enrollment  in  1933  was  between 

■  ■  ■       the  ages  of  16  and  20  years,  with  the  greatest  percentage 
■  at  18  years.  Approximately  4,600  club  members  were  en- 
rolled in  definite  projects  last  year.  Present  informa- 
tion would,  however,  indicate  a  substantial  increase  in 
membership  for  1934. 

The  final  step  in  our  junior  program  is  our  work  with  young  men 
and  women  between  the  ages  of  16  and  26  years,  with  the  average  between 
22  and  23  years.   It  should  be  pointed  out,  hov/ever,  that  frequently 
young  men  and  women  retain  their  interest  and  activity  in  the  v/ork  up  to 
30  years  of  age  or  even  v/hen  older.  While  rural-school  fairs  and  club 
work  act  as  stepping  stones  to  junior-farmer  and  junior-institute  associ- 
ations, the  real  basis  or  foundation  of  the  program  is  the  1  and  3  month 
short  course-s  in  agriculture  and  home  economics.  These  short  courses  are, 
therefore,  recognized  in  Ontario  as  perhaps  the  outstanding  feature  of  our 
entire  junior  farmer  and  junior  institute  program.   Inaugurated  in  1912, 
as  a  departmental  policy,  they  are  held  annually  in  every  county  and 
district  of  the  province.   In  southern  Ontario  the  courses  are  of  tv/o 
types,  namely  those  extending  over  a  period  of  one  month  and  secondly, 
3-month  courses.  They  are  held  during  the  winter  months  and  are  of  itin- 
erant nature.   In  other  words,  they  are  held  at  different  points  in  a 
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coiinty.   Ill  our  larger  counties,  with  anyv7here  from  6,000  to  8,000 
farm  holdings,  these  courses  may  not  "be  held  in  the  same  community 
more  than  once  in  10  years,  while  in  some  of  the  smaller  counties, 
7/ith  around  3,000  farms,  possihly  once  every  6  years.  It  is  custom-  , 
ary  to  hold  the  two  courses  concurrently  at  the  same  center,  namely 
one  in  agriculture  for  the  young  men  and  one  in  home  economics  or 
household  science  for  the  young  women.   They  are  conducted  much  along, 
the  lines  of  a  regular  school;  the  hours  are  from  9  a.m.  to  4  p.m.  for 
5  days  a  week.   In  addition,  some  special  meetings  are  occasionally 
held  in  the  evenings. 

As  you  will  note  from  the  short-course  calendar,  the  respective 
courses,  while  covering  some  of  the  more  elementary  sciences,  are  in 
general  made  as  practical  as  possilDle.  Aside  from  the  lectures  at  which 
the  students  are  encouraged  to  take  notes,  as  much  demonstration  v/ork  as 
is  feaslhle  is  worked  in.  In  addition  to  practical  work  in  the  judging 
of  livestock,  grains,  and  small  seeds,  the  young  men  splice  ropes,  test 
soils  for  acidity,  identify  weed  seeds,  kill  and  pluck  poultry,  treat 
grain  for  smut,  get  experience  in  public  speaking,  etc.   In  the  home- 
economics  classes,  the  young  women  naturally  do  a  good  deal  of  practical 
work  in  first  aid,  and  sewing  and  cooking,  as  well  as  receiving  instruc- 
tion on  food  values  and  other  principles  underlying  the  household  arts. 
The  necessary  halls  for  these  courses  are  usually  supplied  "by  the  local 
municipality,  while  the  demonstration  material  and  lecturers  are  supplied, 
free  of  charge,  "by  the  Department  of  Agriculture. 

The  respective  agricultural  representatives,  with  their  local 
leaders,  are  responsilDle  for  the  organization  of  the  courses.  For  the 
1-month  courses  in  agriculture,  an  assistant  is  placed  in  the"  county  for 
the  period  covered  "by  the  course.  The  agricultural  representative,  to- 
gether with  the  assistant,  v/ho  in  practically  all  cases  is  a  graduate  of  . 
an  agricultural  college  and  a  practical  farmer  as  well,  are  responsihle 
for  the  course  of  study.  For  the  3-month  courses  in  agriculture,  two 
instructors  for  each  course  are  placed  in  the  county  to  handle  the  "bulk 
of  the  work.  In  addition,  a  few  special  lecturers  on  certain  suojects 
visit  each  co-orse.   In  the  home-economics  courses,  the  lessons  arc  ad- 
ministered almost  entirely  ty  specialists  supplied  "by  the  women.*s-  ' 
institutes  hranch  of  the  Department  of  Agriculture.  Tt)- avoid  confusion, 
possilDly  I  should  point  out  that  the  work  directed  "by  our  women's-  ' 
institutes  "branch  is  very  similar  to  that  administered  "by  your  home- 
economics  "branches.  The  short  courses  are  a"bsolutely  free  to  the  young 
people  who  come  in  daily  to  the  courses  from  a  radius  of  5  or  6'  miles  or 
even  more  in  many  cases.   It  may  be  interesting  to  you  to  know  that  the 
cost  of  these  courses  to  the  Department  is  approximately  $6.60  per.  pupil 
per  month.   In  1933,'  courses  of  this  nature  were  held  in  57  different 
centers,  with  a  total  enrollment  of  3,956  young  men  and  women.   Since 
the  agricultural  short  courses  were  inaugurated  in  1918  and  the  homcj-"". 
economics  courses  in  1915,  slightly  over  45,000  young  people  have  taken 
advantage  of  this  phase  of  work. 
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■  In  these  days  of  economic  distress,  there  is  a  tendency. on  the 
part  of  some  of  our  agricultural  leaders-:and  also  on  the  part  of  some 
of  our  agricultural  editors  to  value  an  extension  program  from  the 
standpoint  of  its  tax-paying  and  mortgage-lifting  ability  only.  True, 
these  are  factors  which  have  to  he  faced  "by  all  extension  workers,  hut 
to  place  a  monetary  value  on  projects  which  have  as  their  main  objective 
the  furthering  of  agricultural  education  would  he  as  reasonable  as  at- 
tempting to  place  a  monetary  yardstick  on  our  elementary,  secondary,  and 
university  systems  of  education.  The  majority  of  our  junior  extension 
projects  In  Ontario  have  a  dual  objective,  namely,  the  economic  aim  as 
well  as  the  development  of  the  boy  or  girl.  At  the  same  time,  it  seems 
to  me  that  we  should  not  lose  sight  of  the  fact  that  our  primary  object- 
tiVB  is  the  development  of  better  citizens.   In  so  far  as  our  short 
courses  are  concerned,  I  could  quote  numerous  statements  from  short- 
course  graduates,  with  reference  to  the  number  of  dollars  extra  they 
made  the  year  immediately  follov/ing  their  attendance  at  a.  course,  as  a- 
direct  consequence  of  information  and  instruction  received.  But  I  do 
not  think  that  is  the  sort  of  information  you  want*  So  for  a  moment  or 
two,  I  am  going  to  divert  and  tell  you  something  of  an  experiment  which 
our  agricultural  representative  in  Uorth  Simcoo  has  been  conducting  for 
the  past  3  years. 

In  addition  to  conducting  a  4-weeks'  course  at  a  new  center, 
say  in  1934,  in  February  he  went  back  to  the  center  where  he  had  con- 
ducted a  course  in  January,  1933,  and  gave  them  another  4  v/eeks'  course. 
His  idea  is  to  give  them  a  more  advanced  course  than  they  received  the 
first  year.   In  the  three  years  during  which  this  experiment  has  been 
carried  on,  46  percent  of  the  original  students  came  back  for  the  follow- 
up  course  the  second  year.   In' addition,  an  average  of  51  boys  and  girls 
who,  for  one  reason  or  another,  were  not  out  the  first  year,  came  the 
second  year.  That  experience  in  itself  will  give  you  perhaps  as  fair  a 
picture  of  what  those  courses  mean  to  our  rural  young  people  in  Ontario 
as  anything  I  can  suggest. 

In  a  short  course  of  4  weeks  or  even  3  months,  it  is  impossible 
to  do  much  more  than  scratch  the  surface,  and  aside  from  giving  as  much 
practical  information  as  possible  in  the  allotted  r.i:ne,  the  main  objec- 
tive is  to  arouse  the  interest  of  the  young  man  or  woman.  Just  20  years 
ago,  some  of  our  agricultural  extension  workers  evolved  the  idea  of 
holding  the  young  people  together  in  their  respec'rive  groups  so  that  they 
might  continue  the  studies  inaugurated  at  the  short  ccuvsc.   It  was  thus 
that  junior-farmer  associations  for  the  young  men  and  j-mior-institutes 
for  the  young  women  had  their  origin.  With  a  common  objective  of  "self- 
help  and  community  betterment",-  some  outstanding  results  have  been  achieved. 
True,  we  have  had  our  failures  -  many  of  them  -  but  I  am  glad  to  be  able 
to  say  that  our  failures  of  late  have  been  few,  when  compared  to  those 
of  the  first  10  years.  Due  to  that  lack  of  experience  which  I  mentioned 
earlier,  Y^e  apparently  overlooked  one  of  the  first  essentials  if  success 
is  to  be  achieved  by  any  organization,  namely,  a  well-planned  program. 
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At  the  present  time,  we  have  141  junior-farmer  associations,  with 
a  memhorship  of  approxim.ately  5,000,  and  126  junior^  institutes  or  junior 
homemakers,  if  you  wish,  \7ith  a  memhership  of  ahout  3,000.  These  "branch 
associations  are  carrying  on  programs  very  similar  to  that  outlined.  In 
so  far  as  this  program  is  concerned,  I  would  draw  your  attention  to  the 
following  points: 

1.  That  the  two  organizations,  namely  the  junior  farmers  and  the 
junior  institute,  meet  at  the  center  on  the  same  evening. 

2.  That  they  hold  separate  meetings  for  the  first  hour  and  a  half 
to  two  hours,  when  suhjects  or  demonstrations  of  particular 
interest  to  the  respective  organizations  are  handled  or  given. 
With  the  exception  of  an  occasional  meeting,  the  entire  program 

,   is  given  hy  the  members  themselves.. 

3.  That  following  the  separate  meetings,  the  groups  m.eet  together 
for  a  joint  social  and  educational  hour.  We  find  that  this 
arrangement  is  to  he  commended,  particularly  from  the  standpoint 
of  the  junior  farmers.  As  a,  matter  of  fact,  I  think  it  also 
works  out  very  iiell   from  the  standpoint  of  the  girls,  although 
some  of  our  home-economics  leaders  feel  that  where  the  girls 
meet  alone  -  possihly  in  the  afternoon  -  there  is  greater  op- 
portunity for  educational  demonstrations.  However,  in  my 
opinion,  the  success  of  these  young  people *s  organizations  de- 
pends a  good  deal  on  how  well  they  maintain  a  "balanced  program  - 
"balanced  "between  v/hat  might  "be  considered  recreation  and  strictly 
educational. 

4.  I  vrould  also  draw  your  attention  to  the  fact  that  these  org£ini- 
zations  meet  in  the  farm  homes.  There  are  exceptions  to  this, 
and  we  have  many  successful  junior  organizations  meeting,  in 
central  halls.   In  general,  however,  I  "believe  the  associations 
holding  their  meetings  in  the  farm  homes  are  more  successful. 
You  may  have  noticed  that  no  adult  leaders  have  "been  appointed 
to  these  organizations.   If  the  right  type  can  "be  o"btained,  the 
use  of  adult  leaders  may  "be  advisa'ble,  "but  it  is  not  essential 
in  so  far  as  we  can  see.  Rural  young  people  like  responsi"bility, 
and  in  our  experience  the  more  we  can  get  them  to  accept  the 
sole  responsihility  for  their  organizations,  the  more  efficiently 
will  they  carry  on.   In  the  early  days,  our  agricultural  repre- 
sentatives appeared  in  the  picture  too  much,  with  the  result 
that  our  juniors  did  not  accept  that  responsi"bility,  and  too 
often  the  agricultural  representative,  with  a  program  of  almost 
unlimited  ramifications,  was  una"ble  to  give  the  attention  re- 
quired and  interest  lagged.  Today,  in  the  mxijority  of  counties 
where  junior-fc^rmer  and  junior-institute  v;ork  is  most  successful, 
the  agricultural  representatives,  in  addition  to  sitting  in  v/ith 
the  executives  of  the  "branch  associations  and  helping  them  in  the 
planning  of  their  respective  programs,  attend  only  one  meeting  a 
year. 
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True,  this  program  has  many  weaknesses,  hut  it  T/as  planned  hy, the 
juniors  themselves  and  does  indicate  at  least  that  they  have  endeavored 
to  have  every  memher  play  a  part  in  some  of  the  programs.  Some  attempt, 
.too,  has  "been  made  to  have  the  topics  of  seasonahle  interest.  ITo  mention 
is  made  in  the  sample  program  of  such  activities  as  dehating,  dramatics, 
mock  trials,  mock  pari iar.:ents,  athletic  field  days,  or  tours  of  farm  homes. 
All  these  have  a  place  in  the  program  of  the  "branch  junior-farmer  or' 
junior*-institute  association. 

That  these  young  people  can  run  their  own  show  is,  I.  think,  indicated 
by  the  following  extract  taken  from  a  letter  recently  received  from  the 
secretary  of  the  Port  Elgin  Junior  Farmers  in  Bruce  Countys 

"The  Port  Elgin  Junior  Farmers  at  the  present  time  have 
a  total  of  35  memhers,  have  held  a  meeting  every  month,  with 
only  one  exception  since  the  cluh  was  organized  in  April  1927. 

"We  have  a  hearty  spirit  of  cooperation  existing  in  this 
club,  every  member  willing  to  do  his  share  at  all  times.  We 
had  entries  in  the  musical  festival,  judging  cor.ipetition,  field 
day,  and  recently  won  the  group  honors  in  the  amateur  drama.tics 
competition.  The  final  conpetition  with  the  Walkerton  Club,  who 
won  their  group,  has  yet  to  be  decided.  All  these  competitions 
are  conducted  under  the  auspices  of  the  Bruce  County  Junior 
Association. 

"For  social  activities  in  our  club,  we  hold  the  occasional 
picnic,  wiener  roast,  or  corn  roast.  Some  of  these  gatherings 
are  held  in  common  with  the  neighboring  club  of  the  Paisley 
Junior  Farmers. 

"The  average  attendance  at  our  meetings  this  year  has  been 
about  25  members.  We  hold  our  meetings  the  same  evening  as  the 
junior  institute  and  have  a  joint  program  at  the  conclusion  of 
our  respective  programs.  At  our  next  joint  meeting,  the  junior 
farmers  are  putting  on  the  play,  Hiramk  Hired  Hands,  which  was 
sent  to  us  in  a  letter  from  your  Department  early  last  spring." 

You  will  note  the  reference  to  a  letter  sent  out  from  the  head 
office  of  the  agricultural  representative  branch.  This  is  a  monthly  news- 
letter or  service  letter  which  we  prepare  and  send  out  to  the  presidents 
and  secretaries  of  all  junior-farmer  associations  in  the  Province.  Tou 
may  also  have  noted  in  the  extract  which  I  just  read  some  reference  to  the 
Bruce  County  Junior  Farmer  Association.   In  18  counties  we  have  county 
junior  associations.  These  are  largely  executive  associations  ma^de  up  of 
the  chief  executive  officers  of  the  branch  organizations.  Their  function 
is  to  give  leadership  to  activities  T/ithin  the  locals.   It  is  v/ith  these 
county  officers  that  the  county  agricultural  representative  madntains  his 
contact  and  assists  with  the  work.  The  county  o,ssociation  sponsors  such 
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interclulD  activities  as  debating  leagues,  dramatic  contests,  putlic- 
speoicing  contests,  musical  festivals,  livestock  and  home  economics 
judging  conipetitions,  plowiiig  contests,  and  in  addition,  such  activ- 
ities as  farm  and  home  tours. 

You  may  vronder  how  they  finance  these  activities.   In  general, 
they  raise  their  own  money  through  plays,  garden  parties,  dances,  etc* 
In  some  counties,  snail  grants  of  $50  to  $100  are  received  from  county 
councils;.  During  the  last  2  weeks,  1   haye  hkd  the  privilege  of  sitting 
in  at  a  meeting  of  some  50  to  60  couhty  junior  leaders  in  the  cpunty  of 
Middlesex.  .They  were  laying. their  plans  for  their  3-day  musical  festival, 
for  'their  annual  livestock  and  domestic-science  judging  competitions^ 
their  annua,l  church  service,  and  the  junior  section  at  the  Western  !Fair, 
at  London,  Ont.  To  see  those  young  people  in  action  was,  to  me,  both  a, 
revelation  and  an  inspiration.  The  contrast  between  their  meeting  and 
an  older  farmers'  meeting  which  I  had  attended  a  few  nights  previously 
was  so  striking  that  in  coming  away,-  one  could  not  help  but  feel  that 
notwithstanding  the  urgency  for  more  attention  to  tax-paying  and  mortgage- 
lifting  projects,  we  cannot  afford  to  ease  up  in  our  junior  program. 

A  few  moments  ago,  I  referred  to  the  Port  Elgin  Junior  Farmers, 
who  with  the  exception  of  one  month  had  held  a  meeting  evory  month  since 
April  1927.  This  organization  is  located  in  Bruce  County  on  Lake  Huron. 
The  coiaments  of  their  agricultural  representative,  regarding  junior- 
farmer  and  junior-institute  work  as  taken  from  his  annual  report,  would, 
I  think,  be  of  interest  to  you: 

"Senior  junior  fCvrmers  were  utilized  greatly  during 

the  past  season  in  .organizing  the  county  judging  competition 

and  in  training  junior  teams  for  the  county  judging  work.   In 

fact,  all  county  competitions  T;ere  largely  talcen  charge  of  by 

-  committees  of  older  members. 

"At  the  annual  meeting  of  the  county  organization,, 
the  whole  question  of  carrying  on  was  discussed  fully  and  the 
representative  made  it  plain  that  without  an  assistant,  some 
work  v;ould  have  to  be  dropped  or  the  county  orgcinization  must 
assume  more  of  the  responsibility.  The  expression  of  the 
members  was  most  decisive  for  carrying  on  all  activities,  with 
the  result  that  all  projects  were  carried  on  without  any  ap- 
parent loss  of  interest.   In  fact,  there  seemed  to  be  a  more 
determined  effort  on  their  part  to  see  that  every  project  was 
made  more  successful  than  ever  before.  This  was  most  gratify- 
ing, and  a  decidedly  successful  year  is  reflected  in  the 
financial  standing  of  the  association  which  shows  a  larger 
..surplus  than  ever  before,  by  about  $60." 
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I  notice  their  coiinty  activities  included: 

1.  A  field  dcy,  with  145  competitors  end  1,100  in  attendance. 

2.  A  musica,l  festival,  vith  175  competitors  and  1,000  in  r^ttendance. 

3.  A  drrjnatic  series  with  27  coinpetitors. 

4.  A  coimty  livestock- judging  competition  with  50  competitors. 

5.  A  home-economics  judging  competition  with  40  competitors. 

That  is  not  a  heavy  program  by  any  meo.ns,  hut  it  does  indicate 
what  co,n  he  done  hy  these  junior  leaders  with  little  departmental  assist- 
ance. It  is  needless  for  me  to  point  out  that  after  all,  it  is  not  the 
county  activities  which  are  important,  hut  the  program  carried  on  in  the 
individual  branch  unit. 

What  are  the  results?  They  cannot  he  measured  in  dollars  and 
cents,  and  if  we  gauge  the  value  by  the  present  enrollment,  it  might  not 
rate  very  high.  There  are,  however,  several  factors  mitigating  against 
large  membership.  In  the  first  place,  they  are  formed  only  at  the  discre- 
tion of  the  agricultural  representative  and  his  local  leaders.   In  quite 
a  large  number  of  counties,  no  effort  has  been  made  to  form  junior  farmer 
associations  and  junior  institutes  because  other  young  people's  organiza- 
tions are  already  in' existence.  These  other  community  organizations, 
while  not  carrying  on  exactly  the  same  tjrpe  of  program,  are  carrying  on 
programs  sufficiently  similar  not  to  warrant  the  formation  of  new  organi- 
zations with  the  resulting  duplication.  Yet  even  if  we  look  at  it  from  a 
monetary  standpoint,  it  is  giving  results.  One  has  only  to  note  how 
these  former  junior-farmer  members  now  operating  their  own  farms,  are 
weathering  the  storms  of  the  past  4  or  5  years,  in  contrast  to  their 
fellows,  who  did  not  take  advantage  of  the  work,  to  get  the  answer.  Only 
a  few  days  ago,  I  asked  a  former  junior-farmer  member,  who  for  the  past 
5  years  or  so  has  been  operating  his  ovm  farm,  what  he  thought  about 
junior-farmer  work.  His  answer  was  to  this  effect: 

"Well,  I  notice  that  we  former  junior  farmers  are  getting  along  a 

lot  better  than  the  chaps  of  our  own  age  who  didn't  take  advantage  of  it 

and  also  better  than  the  majority  of  fellows  15  years  older,  who  did  not 
have  the  opportunity." 

That,  in  itself,  is  encouraging,  but  what  is  even  more  so  is  to  see 
these  young  people  now  active  leaders  in  their  respective  communities, 
members  of  school  boards,  fair  boards,  tovmship  and  covmty  councils,  church 
organizations,  breed  organizations,  and  in  fact,  everything  that  has  to  do 
with  the  improvement  of  their  home  and  community  life. 
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